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From the British Quarterly Review. 


TWO MYSTICS: JOHANN TAULER AND 
NICOLAS OF BASLE. 


Johann Tauler was born at Strasburg in| 


the year 1290. When he was about eighteen 
years of age, he resolved to devote himself to 
& monastic life, and entered a Dominican 
convent. His superiors sent him to Paris to 
study in the Dominican college of St. Jac- 
ques—the college where Eckhart had taught 
for nine years, and which he had left only 
five years before. There he began to study 
the scholastic theology, and soon showed a 
decided taste for the writings of those school- 
men who were more or less inclined to mysti- 
cism. St. Bernard, Richard and Huyo of St. 
Victor, and the pseudo-Dionysius were his 
favorite authors in theology, and in philoso- 
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ae he studied carefully the Neo-Platonists, 
especially Proclus. 

The account of Tauler’s conversion is too 
interesting and too important to be entirely 
passed over. One day, while preaching in 
Strasburg, he had among bis hearers a man 
who, as he listened, perceived that the 
preacher, although of an amiable disposition 
and well-instructed in the Scripture, was yet 
blind to the light of God’s grace, and he 
determined to try and bring him to a better 
frame of mind. To this end he spoke to him, 
and got Tauler to promise to preach a ser- 
mon on the highest good which can belong to 
man, which he was to criticise. The sermon 
was preached, and the stranger began to 
criticise it somewhat severely. Tauler ob- 
jected to his criticism as the criticism of a 
layman, and was told that there is one 
Master, greater than all the doctors of the 
can instruct even the most 
ignorant, and that he was as yet untaught by 
this divine Teacher. Then his mysterious 


| visitor gave him a golden alphabet, or series 


of rules for self-examination, and besought 
him to test himself by these. Tauler set 
himself with all earnestness to the task. 
Fully two years were spent in severe self- 


| mortification, that his body might he brought 


under subjection to his reason; he was 
counted a madman and was forsaken by his 
friends, and at last lay sick, almost dying, 
without having found the peace he sought. 
Suddenly, as he Jay in his cell in deep medi- 
tation, he heard a wonderful voice speaking 
comfortably to him, and the peace he had 
longed for came. ‘Then he essayed to declare 
to others the peace he had himself found, but 
when he went into the pulpit he could not 
speak for weeping. His brother monks for- 
bade him to preach because he had made 
himself a laughingstock and had brought 
disgrace upon his order, but he persevered. 
By degrees he recovered his powers, and his 
sermons began to have a wonderful effect on 
the bodies of his 


hearers. Men fainted and lay as dead, and at 
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the elose of each sermon crowds waited to 


hear yet more if it were possible; and these 
powers continued with bim until the end of 
his life. Such is the account given us of his 
conversion.+ It is important for our purpose 
to notice that Tauler dates his great change 
from the time when this mysterious visitor 
who was no other than Nicolas of Basle, 
obtained an influence over him, and taught 
him that God’s tlluminating grace was not 
confined to the Church or the clergy, but 
came to every one of God’s people directly 
from Jesus Christ himself; and that the prac- 
tical result of his conversion upon his theo- 
logical opinions was to make Tauler less of a 
Churchman than he had been, and to fill him 


with a belief in the personal inspiration of 


his new adviser, and of his own ability to 
obtain direct revelations of God’s truth 
through mystic visions and trances. But to 
understand the full meaning of those changes 
in theological belief it is necessary to know 
more of the man under whose guidance Tau- 
ler was brought to accept them. 

No student of medisval mysticism can 
have failed to note the growth in the four- 
teenth century of rather of 
several gro ups of members 
of which riled the ‘Friends of 
God ; many must have come upon 
more or less obscure notices of some one who 
is styled “the great layman” and the “ great 
Friend of God,’ who seemed to be the 
founder and recognized spiritual head of these 
associations; but it was not until Dr. Carl 
Schmidt published the results of his re- 
searches among the MSS. in the old library 
of Strasburg, that we had any very definite 
knowledge either of the founder the 
nature of these associations. 

Nicolas of ‘Bask was the son of a wealthy 
merchant in that town, and was born in the 
year 1308. He was a lad of good abilities 
and irreproachable conduct, and was from 
very early years of a decidedly religious dis- 
position. When about fifteen years of age 
he became oppressed by a great consciousness 
of sin, and in order to free himself from the 
burden under which he labored, he resolved 
to renounce the world and devote himself to 
a religious life. Even 
his career the independence of his character 
revealed itself, for he does not appear to have 
even contemplated entering a convent or be- 
coming a priest; he renounced the world, but 
made the renunciation in his own way. For 
five years he labored to obtain a nearer 


an association, or 


associations, the 


»msel ves the ‘ 


and 


or of 


+ Until within the last twenty-five years, all that was known 
of this history was that it had been found bound up with 
some MSS. of Tauler’s sermons. Many critics believed it to 
be a forgery, and most others thought that it merely was an 
allegory ; but Prof. Carl Schmidt, after researches in the old 
library of Strasburg, has proved conclusively that this history 
is a true account of whatactually happened to Tauler,and that 
his mysterious visitor was no other than Nicolas of Basle, who 
4s the author of the history. 


at this early stage of 
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neni to God, reading the lives of saints 
and practising austerities. At length God 
revealed Himself to him, and he found peace. 
And now he began to feel himself specially 
inspired by God, and specially taught by the 
Holy Spirit. Immediately after his conver- 


,/sion he began to study the Scriptures, and 


found that although he had never received a 
university education, nor any instruction in 
theology, he was able, in the space of thirty 
weeks, to master and understand the Bible as 
thoroughly as the most learned doctors of the 
Church. While separating himself from the 
Church, and denying her claim to be the 
mediator between God and man in the reve- 
lation of doctrine, Nicolas did not associate 
himself with any heretieal sects. He had no 
connection whatever with the Waldenses, 
although some of his-doctrines were the same 
as theirs, and he was the determined oppo- 
nent of the licentious Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, and of the pantheistic Beghards. He 
occupied a thorougly indepe a nt position 
between the Church on the one hand and the 
heretical sects on the other; ind the fact of 
his being a layman enabled him to do this 
with greater ease and safety than if he had 
been a member of any religious order. His 
theology was of a very simple kind, and he 
had not the perplexing logical mind which 
prevents a thinker from holding doctrines 
quite irreconcilable with other. On 
most points of doctrine his opinions were 
substantially those of the old Catholic Church, 
but along with these he held two doctrines 
which, when pushed gical conse- 
yielded results entirely 
most of the theology of the 
These were the ‘trines of self- 
oe yn; and 
to the mind ‘olas they are so mutually 
related, that shan self-renunciation is com- 
plete inspiration follows. 

Of the private history of Nicoles we 
very little, but it is evident that he travelled 
a great deal through Germany, propagating 
his opinions in a quiet, unostentatious man- 
ner. Gradually there grew up around him 
a society of Christians composed of men and 
women like-minded with himself, who loved 
and honored him as their spiritual father. Ii 
does not seem that this society had any defi- 
nite place of association, or that its members 
proposed to themselves any practical or 
political ends and aims. The bond of asso- 
ciation was the personal character of Nicolas, 
and the members were all men and women of 
pious lives and characters, who, in a profli- 
gate and disastrous age, amidst the breaking 


eacn 


to their | 


} * 
nave 


quences, would 
subversive 
Church. 


renunciation and of onented 


ol 


know 


(up, as it seemed, of all mechanical aids to 


piety, were insensibly attracted towards Nico- 
las, and through him to each other. They 
called themselves “the Friends of God,” to 
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signify ‘hat they had reached that stage of 
the Christian life, when Christ, according to 
His promise, would call them “no longer 
servants but friends ;” and they included in 
their number individuals who diff-red most 
widely in rank and circumstances. More 
than one monkish order had its representa- 
tives among the “Friends of God.” Tauler, 
Suso, and Henry of Nordlingen, were Domin- 
icans; Otto of Passau was a Franciscan; 
and there were numbers of laymen. Rul- 
mann Merswin was a banker, Conrad of 
Brunsberg was Grand Master of the Knights 
of St. John in Germany. There were wo- 
men as well as men enrolled as members of 
the society—for example, the two Ebners, 
Marvaretha and Christina, and Anne, Queer 
of Hungary. 

In such an association as this, where all 
the members believed themselves possessed of 
supernatural illumination, and where 
possession of such extraordinary 
held to be the test 


the 


tacuities was 
¢ 


of the religious state, w 


naturally look for extravagan 
enthusiasm ; 


and that such outburst 
lue to the rule 


occur 18 au 0 
Thi di an ine 

nis remarksbie man must Dave 
with the 


nrm 


no ordinary 
organizati 
admitted ir 

in spiritual thi 
by the same spirit and ealig 
or the 
proteste 
authorit 
lows: 


same supernatural 
1 against 
y assumed by on 
and he rejected with scorn laim 
the clergy to be his guides in spiritual things 
declaring that he and his followers 
themselves taught by the Master who : 
could teach the knowledge of God; but 
all this he ruled over his followers and ass 
ciates with a far firmer sway than did the 
Pope over the Church. His personal power 
and influence was the only thing which kept 
his followers united, for after his death the 
association fell to pieces. 

For a long time the “Friends of God” 
were allowed to pursue their course un- 
checked by the Church. They did not court 
attention, and the name they assumed was 
one which had often used to denote 
earnest-minded individuals, who, within th: 
Church, sought after a spiritual as opposed to 
a mechanical piety. But towards the end of 
his life, Nicolas seems to have cherished, and 
attempted to put into execution, certain 


rev 
like 


man over 


anything 


the « 


been 


+,3 1 > . ! 
ambitious plans of a Church reformation, 
and this aroused against him the wakeful | 


jealously of the clergy. After long eluding 
the vigilance of his persecutors, he was at 
last apprehended, and after trial, was burnt 
along with two of his friends. The associa- 
tions which he had formed held together in a 


| day. 
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feeble way after his death, cherishing the 
way of their founder, and regarding with 
peculiar veneration the religious biographies 
and other devotional writings which he left be- 
hind him; but the trne influence of the man 
reappeared after his death, not in the vitality 
of the societies he formed, but in the religious 
lives and labors of one or two of his more 
distinguished followers. 


eo 
From the Annual Monitor. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH GRAYHAM. 


The instance of this dear young man seems 
to convey the lesson that illness, and the cer- 
tain prospect of death, have not in themselves 
the effect of fixing the mind on the great 
realities of eternity. He was of a frank and 
lively disposition, active and clever in his 
business, and enjoyed almost uninterrupted 

*1 1: } 


good health until his last illness, which pro- 
ceeded 


resulting in pul- 
monary consumption. 


7 


To one who called to 
ly a remark that the chas- 

iffliction, such as 
at “so he 
somewhat 
a] eatment, 


idly gained 


+iy 
1a 
willl 


which 
bore the 
of 
y his thoughts. 
* Job, of which 
ly able to look 
lispensation of ou ward 


I nportar consideration 


bodily sufferi a 


much to 


sense 
oeen 


‘tions 


before God. Never- 

rished, that 
Holy 
9 by the Father’s 
us, the Son of God, in whom is 


Spirit the 
ras being drawn 
life. 

The day before he died, he said he had been 
secking rest and finding n “ When I 
used to pray,” he added, “it seemed as though 
I prayed to a block of wood; at last I said, 
‘Lord, teach me to pray;’ now all my dark- 
ness is turned light.” This was evi- 
dently the case, fur his countenance, though 
in suffering, was expressive of holy peace 
and joy. He said he was “waiting the 
Lord’s time: oh, the happiness of being alive 
in Christ! Not my will but Thine be done.” 
He expressed a wish to have a telegram sent 
to his brother, that he might plead with him 
to come now to the Saviour, and partake of 
that peace which had been granted to him, 
even at the eleventh hour. 

The day of his death was indeed a blessed 

y. His countenance, as intimated before, 
impressed the visitor with the entire change 
of his mental and spiritual condition. The 


ne 
me, 


into 
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isiaeess Ha ; = music 
bodily suffering which had led him to dwell|like ice, which the light from the Sun of 
on that feature of the experience of the| Righteousness, which brings warmth with it, 
Patriarch of old, was swallowed up in the| can melt forever. The prayer of the Saviour 


joyful prospect of being with his Saviour. 

He feelingly responded to the remark that| 
now he could indeed say, “I know that my) 
Redeemer liveth.” He described a painful} 
conflict through which he had passed, and) 
how, when he cast himself upon the Lord in| 
fervent prayer, the evidence was given that; 
his sins were blotted out, and henceforth, 
“the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing,” kept “ his heart and mind through | 
Christ Jesus.” He observed that passages | 
of Scripture which he had learned at school 
were now brought to his remembrance with a 
freshness and power of which he had before 
been quite unconscious. A few hours before 
the close he said to his wife and sister, “ You 
cannot see the brightness I now see,” and beg- 
ged they would not weep for him. His most 
earnest concern evidently was, that those 
dear to him might come at once, while in, 
health, to that gracious Saviour so precious 
to him. 

Thus favored with the full assurance of 
hope in Christ unto the end, and in the entire 
possession of his faculties, the new-born child 
of God was quickly taken to the home of the 
redeemed, 


—— .- 


From The Pathway of Power. 


THE HEART-UNION OF CHRISTIANS. 


BY A. M. W. CHRISTOPHER, OF OXFORD, ENG. 


The power of God is clearly with those who 
glorify the Lord Jesus as a Saviour, who, | 
without any failure on His part, saves every 
one that really trusts in Him from his sins. | 
The Lord is showing how He will work with 
power against the infidelity of the day. Scep- | 
tics who will read every clever book against 
Christianity, — study with a candid mind 
any one book on the evidences of Christianity. | 
But if all believers trust Christ in them with! 
confidence, and so are filled with the Holy) 
Spirit and His blessed fruit, they will become | 
living evidences of Christianity known and 
read of all men. If Christians would win 
unbelievers to Christ so that they may glorify | 
God, then, besides speaking the truth of the) 
Gospel, they must let their “light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see their good works.” | 
(Matt. v. 16.) 

For instance, the world will never believe 
that God sent His Son to save sinners until 
Christians are made one in heart by the power 


of brotherly love. 
* * * 


* * x * * | 


Church organizations are like rocks. I do 


may be about to receive, by the power of God, 
a most blessed answer even in our time— 
“That they all may be one.” Let us not 
look at the difficulties, but rather at the love 
and power of God. Every man whom the 
grace of God leads to surrender himself to 
Christ, to walk by faith in Him in a whole- 
hearted obedience to every one of His com- 
mandments, becomes of necessity an advocate 
of heart-union amongst all true Christians, 
May it become distinctly recognized that wil- 
ful disobedience to the new commandment of 
Christ, “That ye love one another as I have 
loved you,” will as certainly render real com- 
munion with God as impossible as it would 
be if you disobeyed habitually the command, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Then surely Christ- 
ians will, in THE POWER OF Gop, give up, at 
any cost, the habit of sectarian jealousy and 
the exclusiveness of ecclesiastical pride, and 
lay aside every weight of prejudice, and the 
sin of uncharitableness which does so easily 
beset us, looking unto Jesus the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, the Creator of brother] 

love, the Rewarder of a whole-hearted obedi- 
ence, the Saviour whose dying intercession is 
fresh in the memory of His Almighty Father 


'—“That they all may be one; as Thou, 


Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in Us; that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” (John xvii. 
21.) 


From The Pathway of Power. 
AN EXPERIENCE IN THE MATTER OF 
DRESS. 


In the hope that it may help some of God’s 
children who are longing to walk in every- 
thing so as to please Him, I desire to speak of 
what He has taught me with regard to dress ; 
which though in itself so secondary, is a mat- 
ter of no small importance to Christian 
women. 

The promises of God as to the guidance of 
His children’s minds and inclinations gener- 
ally are very numerous, and one of the results 
of this guidance is what we may call spiritual 
instinct: an inward shrinking from anything 
inconsistent with or unseemly for a Christ-like 
walk. 

I believe my own experience in this matter 
of dress isa very usual one among Christian 
women, and that many suffer great loss, as I did, 
from not recognizing the Lord’s voice in their 
feelings concerning it. 

In the beginning of my Christian life I was 
so exclusively interested in the things of eter- 


not expect to see them melted until the Lord | nity, that there seemed no room for thought on 
returns in His glory. But the obstacles to| such a subject as dress. But later on, when 
heart-union amongst true Christians are more! the effects of the new life necessarily spread 
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outwards, as well as existed within, I began 


to feel troubled about my dress, and longed to | 


know just what would be right for me to do 
about it. 

My friends being for the most part Chris- 
tians, I relied on their explanation of the 
Scripture teaching on the subject, and took it 
for granted that their practice was right; 
although I had many secret misgivings, and 
often wished that the course which seemed to 
me the only right one had been more explicitly 
insisted upon in the Bible. The longer I 
lived the more I shrank, sick at heart, from 
the fashions and ornaments of the world, 
which, alas! seemed to be so equally shared 
by the Church; but my confidence in the 


piety and judgment of my friends, and my | 
want of understanding the exact meaning of | 


the Scripture rules, kept me from yielding to 
the spiritual instinct which I now believe was 
the voice of God to my soul. Aad I cannot 
but think that were Christian women to be 


honest, the majority of them would confess to | 


the same impressions. 

All this was felt b2fore I knew anything 
practically of entire consecration to God, or 
an hourly life of faith. But when the Lord in 
infinite love led m2 to rezeive Jesus as my all 
and in a'l, and to yield my whole self up t» 
His control, I began to feel more strongly 


than ever that the outward coaformity to th» 
world, which appeared in my own dress an 
that of most other Christian women [ knew, 
was utterly oppused to the spirit of such com 
manis as “coming out from the world and 


being separate,” “ walking as Christ walked,” 

“letting our light shine be fore men,” “not being 
conformed to this world,’ and numerous other 
similar directions. And I felt that even had 
there been no distinct commands on the sub- 
ject of the dress of Caristian women, these 
principles ought surely to be enough. But I 
still hesitated to make myself singular among 
other and better Caristians, until I could 
understand just what the teachings of Serip 
ture implied. I therefore prayerfully exam 
ined the two well-known passages on the 
subject, and determined to abide by tha result. 
And [ found the impre sions already made on 
my miad by the Spirit eatirely coincided with 
what seemed to me the plain and obvious 
meaning of th» texts in question. In short, I 
believe ‘our gr scious Lord has condesvanded to 
give us very clear indications of His will on 
this subject, and that we ara distinctly warael 
against the outward a loraing of “gold or 
pearls or costly array.” And to avoid these 
things, which honestly considered are ve ‘'y 
comprehensive, 


Caristian women. 
reading of these 
outward aloraing 


For surely the correct 
passages means, that the 
is to ba exchanged for “ the 


| selfishly greedy of enjoyment. 
would bring asout a marked | 
change in the dress of a large mijority of 
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inward ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
which in the sight of God is of great price.” 
And I feel entirely convinced, both from 
observation and from my .own experience, 
that no outward thing so separates a woman 
fcom the world, and so delivers her from its 
ensnaring influences, as this separation in 
dress; and that the laying aside of all that 
is doubtful in the matter is to us the removal 
of many a snare and hindrance, and does ina 
wonderful manner seem to leave the soul free 
to receive and follow the Lord’s leading on 
every other point, besides giving an un loubted 
strong influence over others. 

As regards the guidance of the Spirit as to 
details, [ would only say that if we are 
troubled about any article of dress we must 
at once bring it to the Lord and ask Him to 
teach us. And if after thus committing it to 
Him we are still in doubt about it, the only 
safe course is to give it up, giving the Lord’s 
side the benefit of the doubt; for we are 
plainly taught that he that doubteth is con- 
demned if he eat, for whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin. 

It must never be forgotten that this blessed 
life of union with Christ involves prompt 
obedience to his commands, and that the soul 
cannot rest in Him where there is failure to 
obey. We cannot give ourselves to God to 
live in His will, and have a single reserve at 
any time without getting into trouble. The 
valy way to maintain an untroubled spirit 
and a straight walk, is to yield to His blessed 
terching at every step. 

My great desire, however, in putting these 
thoughts before others, is not so much to press 
the duty, as to set forth the privilege we have 
in being called to such an entire dedication, 
both within and without, to our loving and 
beloved Lord, that even in suca an insignifi- 
cant matter as our apparel He should condes- 
cead to take an interest and give us directions. 
[t seems so wonderful and so delightful that 
we may even dress for Him, as well as speak 
or sing for him. And to know it to be our 
calling and privilege so totive in G» . s willas 

that it should extend even to such trifl2s, nakes 
for us a heaven upon earth. 

“He that hath my commandm:n’s 
keapeth them, he it is that loveth me; aad he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and [ will love him, and will manifest myself 


to him.” 2 ¢ 


and 


- 
Do not bargain with 


God for the ready 
pay of “joy” and “ 


happiness.” D» not be 
Paul was not 
coatinually begging to be “happy, happy, 
hapoy,” like certain watery professors now-a- 
days. He endured many sufferings that cut 
sharply ; but to do Christ’s will and to save 
souls was his joy and crown.—T. LD. Cuyler. 
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From the American Missionary. 


IS OUR DEBT DISCHARGED? 


BY W. W. PATTON. 


accomplished ! 


their deliverance. 


Under his wonder-working 
power they soon stood upon the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea, a redeemed people. What 


| would have been their fate had he then said: 


“My work of mercy and deliverance is now 
Not an Israelite bondman re- 


What debt? and to whom? The debt of}mainsin Egypt! The chosen people are free, 
loving help to all in need, the debt ‘men-|and Miriam and her maidens are now singing 
tioned by Paul when he was taking account| the songs of liberty, while Egypt wails the 
of his spiritual “liabilities:” “I am debtor! loss of her chattels, and of her first born, and 


both to the Greeks and t» the Barbarians, | 
both to the wise and to the unwise.” We 
have particularly in mind one class of “the 
Barbarians,”-—our recently emancipated slaves; 
and we would press the question: Whether 
our debt to them is discharged? Not a few 
seem to think that itis. They reason that 
our obligation was to secure their freedom, 
and that this has been done at no small ex- 
enditure of labor, of treasure and: of blood. 

he slaves are free; free to work for wages, 
free to lay up their savings and hold property, 
free to vote as citizens, free to improve their 
minds, free to enjoy religious rights. What 
would they more? They may be dismissed 
from our thoughts, while we turn to new ob- 
jects of benevolent interest. Doubtless it is 
from the effect of such a view of the case 
that a pastor writes us, in apology for a very 
small contribution from his church: “One 
thing I notice, all over this region; there is 


but little interest manifested concerning the 
work in the South or among the Indians.” 
But is this a right view to be taken by 
Christian philanthropists, and especially by 
professed abolitionists? No good thing should 


be done by halves. No work of mercy should 
be left at its first stage. A vessel goes on the 
rocks as you stand upon the beach, and a 
poor, exhausted mariner is weshed ashore at 
your feet. You reach out the hand of help 
and draw him from the waves, that he may 
not drown. Is your whole duty discharged ? 
Does not love bid you take him to your home, 
strip off his dripping clothes, rub his chilled 
limbs, provide dry and warm raiment, and 
revive him with food and drink? It would 
be no.rescue, to save him from the waves only 
to leave him to perish from weakness and expo- 
sure ou the shore. The crew of the friendly 
vessel which picked up the survivors of the 
ill-fated Ville du Havre, no sooner had them 
on board, than they shared with them all the 
spare clothing in the ship. To have done 
otherwise would have been a mockery. And 
shall we mock the necessities of the half- 
saved slave? Let us take a historic case 
somewhat parallel with that of our freedmen. 
The Isreelites were bondmen in Egypt. For 
generations they sighed and groaned under an 
oppression which ever become heavier as the 
years went on. Their cries reached the ears of | 


of the flower of her army! 


Let them go and 
possess the promised land! There remains 
nothing more for my love and power to do.” 
Nothing more to be done, when there stretched 
out the desert waste for many a weary mile, 
between Egypt and Canaan; where fierce 
enemies stood ready to smite those on every 
side ; when they themselves were little better 
than an ignorant, undisciplined mob, utterly 
unfit to assume the responsibilities of an inde- 
pendent nation! God did not so reason, and 
the mere fear that he might take such a course 
utterly tempted the Israelites to return to 
“gypt, and threw Moses into an agony of in- 
tercessory prayer. And so God completed 
what He had begun. He took the Israelites 
in charge for forty years >f miraculous sup- 
port and of educational training, till they 
were prepared to conquer and to hold Canaan, 
and to become a recognized political and re- 
ligious power in the world. 

Let us wisely and lovingly imitate this 
divine example. There is a promised land for 
ovr modern freedmen as truly as for those 
ancient freedmen. As surely as God reigns, 
the African race shal] have a glorious future 
as compensation for the sufferings and degra- 
dation of the past. “ Ethiopia shall stretch 
out her hands to God.” The freedmen are 
yet to be an important element in American 
civilization—in its industry, in its literature, 
in its wrt, in its religion. But a wi ury desert, 
a rugged Sinaitic peninsula, a ru hing and 
overflowing Jordan, and a host of hitter ene- 
mies lie between them and their Canaan. The 
chains have fallen from the body, but not 
from thesoul. They are poor; they are lack- 
ing in steady industry, and in habits of econ- 
omy ; they are not accustomed to sel!-govern- 
ment ; they are tempted as never before to in- 
temperance ; they are ignorant; they are im- 
moral; they are superstitious; they fall an 
easy prey to the political demagogue and the 
religious deceiver and fanatic. Unless they 
can be educated, trained, and purified under 
gospcl influences, they will ruin both them- 
selves and us. Such a catastrophe the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association seeks to prevent, 
and it confidently appeals for aid to every in- 
telligent philanthropist, to every old-time 
abolitionist, to every earnest Christian. Its 
work was never more pressing or more prom- 


Jehovah, and he entered upon the work of| iting than at the present hour. 
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THE CELESTIAL FLORA. 


You can buy complete sets of all the flow- 
ers of the Alpine district at the hotel near 
the foot of the Rosenlaui glacier, very neatly 
pressed and encloscd in cuses. Some of the 


flowers are very common, but they must be | 


included, or the flora would not be com- 
pletely represented. The botanist is as care- 
ful to see that the common ones are there, as 
he is to note that the rarer specimens are not 
excluded. 


Our blessed Lord will be sure to make a} 


perfect ellection of all the flowers of His 
field, and even the ordinary believer, the 
every-day worker, the common convert, will 
not be forgotten. To Jesus’ eye there is 
beauty in all His plants, and each one is 
needed to perfect the flora of Paradise. 

May I be found among His flowers, if only 
as one out of myriad daisies, who, with sweet 
simplicity, shall look up and wonder at His 
love forever.—Spu rgeon. 


RECORDS OF SIR. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The people of nearly all civilized countries 
are acquainted with the devotion shown 
by Lady Franklin in the search for her hus- 
band, Sir John Franklin, until the last hope 
was extinguished by the certain intelligence 
of his death and of the abandonment of the 
ships of his expedition. Since then she has 
been as fervently engaged in the effort to re- 
cover the remains and relics of the expedition, 
and especially the “logs’’ and journals of the 
ships Erebus and Terror, and any or wll other 
relics of the fatal voyage, that will throw light 
upon its history. Several years ago Lady 
Franklin offered a reward of two thousand 
pounds sterling (more than $10,000 in gold), 
for the recovery of these records, with the ad- 
dition of fair remuneration of any outlay in- 
curred in necessary equipments for the search. 
Although enfeebled by advancing years and 
infirm health, time has not abated her hope 
that the journals and other records may yet be 
recovered, nor has it weakened her zeal in 
stimulating further search of the limited 
locality within which the records are probably 
deposited. 

A private letter from the family and an ar- 
ticle in the Dundee Advertiser arivise us that 
the foregoing reward and agreement to make 
remuneration remain in full force, and that 
they will continue in force even if Lady 
Franklin should not survive, as she has made 
provision for payment by her executors in 
case the records sktould not be produced 
until after her decease. They are precious in 
her eyes for her husband's sake; but they may 
also be of importance in a geographical and 
scientific point of view. It is quite probable 
—and, indeed, almost certain—that the mari- 
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‘time problem involving the existence or non- 
| existence of continuous navigable water from 
‘the Atlantic to the Pacific around the north- 
ern coast of the American continent—the 
famous “ Northern passage””—was solved by 
Sir Jobn Franklin prior to 1847. The proba- 
ble verification of this by the “logs” and 
journals of the Erebus and Terror gives great 
additional interest to the missing records. 

One record found some years ago shows 
that the two ships were abandoned on the 
22d of April, 1848, about fifteen miles to the 
north-northwest of Point Victory, on the 
northwest coast of King William’s Island; 
that Sir John Franklin had died in the pre- 
ceding year, and that the survivors, one hun- 
dred and five persons in all, were about to 
try to make their way to the Great Fish 
river, in the hope of escape in that direc- 
tion. The mouth of this river is opposite the 
south coast of King William’s Island. It is 
believed that the bulky records could not 
have been carried very far on the way from 
the northwest coast to the southern coast of the 
island, and that the probable place of their 
deposit is thus reduced within very narrow 
limits. The adjacent waters are open and 
navigable in summer, and Lady Franklin 
believes that a summer search of King Wil- 
liam’s Island would result in the discovery of 
the missing records, and so she keeps the re- 
ward and the offer of remuneration in force 
during her life, and instructs her executors 
to pay both if they shall become payable af- 
ter her death. 

There is something touchingly beautiful in 
the supreme devotion of this venerable lady 
to the memory of her gallant and long-lost 
husband.— Public Ledger. 

From the Freedmen’s Monitor. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

Howard University is doing a great work, 
but like many other <uch, is enduring a strug- 
gle for support. Such a boon as that school, 
and so fitly Ivcated for its purpose, ought to 
be very liberally endowed and efficiently 
i fficered. The latter is the case as far as the 
efficiency is affected. We say this upon a 
partial examination; but we know enough to 
commend it to monied men, and men of phil- 
anthropic hearts, as a sure channel of doing 
good with their money for the freedmen. 
President Langston (a colored man) is an 
able officer, and well known as being identified 
with America educational intercsts. Besides 
the University departments of law, &c., this 
College includes normal training. We met 
the female branch in one of their society exer- 
| cises, which was conducted with credit and 
| marked wit: accuracy. We earnestly hope 
that some persons who can well spare the 
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| 

means will look to Howard University as a| divided into three great branches—outwardly 
good investment. The great opportunity and | separated, but inwardly united,—which, when 
need now is forthe training of teachers. This| the right time has come, will grow together 
school, like the Hampton, affords a very prac-| again into one tree, overshadowing the world 
tical way of doing this, viz: by scholarships. | with its foliage.” 

The cost of such is very low, and any indi-| A much stronger statement of the authority 
vidual, or congregation, wishing to do a sure | o¢ tradition is met with in many papal utter- 


thing for the freedmen and a lasting good for | : 
the Sedans ulititied: ae tether aa ai by | ances. In one of these, dating as far back as 


paying a set sum annually for a normal pupil | the commencement of the 14th century, but 
at Howard University, Hampton, Maryville,| quoted as authority, recently, by Dr. Man- 
Fisk University, Helena, or any such school ning, in England, it is said: “There is but 


under the care of the American Missionary 
Association, or such as are equally well known 
for their efticiency. 
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Historica, CuurcHes.—Two extremely 


opposite views of the necessary foundations of a | 


Christian Church have been advocated and 


_\sors of Peter. 


| one Catholic and Apostolic Church, outside of 
| which there is no salvation and no remission 
fa: *.* © 4: Sood 
‘one Church there is one body and one Head 
\*  * * and that Head is Christ, that is 
| to say, Christ’s Vicar, Peter, and the success- 
ee hee Ff 
| Greeks, therefore, or others, say that they have 
‘not been committed to the charge of Peter 
and his successors, they admit they are not of 
| Christ’s sheep.” 

It is announced in the same document, that 


_as the disciples before the crucifixion procured 


acted upon by large and influential bodies of| two swords, both were given to Peter: the 


men. One, that nothing is essential but a 


‘sword of temporal, and that of spiritual au- 


recognition of the supremacy of God, and of} thority. Against the former claim, especially, 


His direct revelation of His will to every in- 
dividual] soul. 


Most rationalists (as that term is commonly | 
applicable), such as Theodore Parker and the | 


holders of “Free Religion” at the present 
time, maintain this ground. 

The opposite theory is that of which the 
Church of Rome is the most stupendous de- 
velopment; but which is held also by other 
bodies with scarcely less tenacity. We may 
use for its description, in a moderate form, 
some of the words of Doellinger,* the leader 
of the attempted “Old Catholic” reforma- 
tion within the Roman Church. 


“It regards the Church as the divinely or- | 


dained organ and keeper of doctrine and the 
means of grace, and as standing or falling by 
the apostolical succession. And as this can 
only be found in thethree great Churches whose 
continuity has never been interrupted,—the 
Western, Eastern and English,—these three 
together make up the true Universal Church; 
their substantial agreement in matters essential 
to salvation not being prejudiced by various 
excrescences, abuses and errors, which may be 
found in them. The body of the Church, one 
in origin, has, in course of time, through the 


sin of man and by Divine permission, become|the union of the Churches in Europe 


* Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches, 1872 


This may be called the theory | 
of the exclusively spiritual basis of religion. | 


| ex-minister W. E. Gladstone has lately thought 
it needful to issue a pamphlet; to which the 
| Romanist authorities and representatives have 
given very unsatisfactory replies. Germany 
‘has outgrown submission to the control of 
the Pope in temporal affairs; even Italy has 
thrown it off; and in spiritual matters the 
decree of infallibility has met with as much in- 
difference as acceptance throughout the world. 
There seems little reason to fear the return of 
the time when the world’s “ powers that be”’ 
gave tribute and allegiance in all things to 
Rome. That tide is plainly receding; how- 
ever boldly some waves of “ ultramontanism ” 
and ritualism, in this country as well as in 
Europe, may at times roll back to the very 
feet of those who trust in past reforms as hav- 
ing been complete. 

For the world at large, the reformation 
\is not yet nearly finished; in many quarters, 
it has scarcely begun. Both the essential 
foundations of Christianity need to be more 
fully acknowledged and better understood: 
the spiritual and the historical. The over- 
rating of the place of the latter evidently 
interferes with the ‘‘Old Catholic” reform and 
A 
‘conference was held some months ago at 
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Bonn, at which Doellinger presided. Repre- 
sentatives of the Greek, Anglican and Ameri- 
can Episcopal bodies consulted together upon 
questions of doctrine and possible union. 
All of these agreed that “genuine tradition 
i. ¢., the unbroken transmission, partly oral 
and partly written, of the doctrine delivered 
by Jesus Christ and his apostles, is an 
authoritative source of teaching for all suc- 
cessive generations.” 


sent) in asserting that “the Church of Eng- 
land, and the churches derived through it, 
have maintained unbroken the Episcopal suc- 
cession.” 

As to the spiritual element, we have 
abundant Scriptural and other testimony to its 
supremacy. Christ instituted no outward 
Caurch, and the Evangelists and Apostles have 
recorded no instructions for such an institution. 
All is comprised in the first and second com- 
mandments, and in His promises: “I am 
with you always;” “wherever two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” Luther said, “ where 
the Holy Ghost does not preach, there is no 
church.” Must not the converse als» be true, 
“wherever the Holy Spirit preaches, amongst 
associated Christians, there is a church?” 
No historical record, or traditional institu- 
tions, can alone constitute a church, as they 
cannot alone make a single individual Chris- 
tian. This last truth is well expressed in a 
few words by J. McL2od Campbell : 

“It is needful that you perceive on what 
you have to rest in the last resort, as to cer- 
tainty that what you believe is true. Had 
you ever so many miracles to prove that it 
comes from God, still, how could you know 


that God Himself would tell the truth ? 


Because, yo. reply, the truth alone is worthy 
of God. * 7 7 

Thus we are thrown back on 
which God has inscribed on our conscieace— 
arecord which no man will dare openly and 


* 


the record 


avowedly to gainsay, ” * 
and which leaves the most illiterate without 
excuse if he do2s not fall down and worship 
God as He is set forth in the Gospel.” 


There is no doabt at all that our Lord did 


design to found a Church: “the Lamb's | 


Bride.” 


It was (being also called His King- 


But they could not| 
agree (the Greek members persisting in dis- | 
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|dom) to be spiritual, not temporal. *Out- 
| ward churches are approximations only, more 
or less remote, to its realization. So long as 
| they endeavor after that ideal in simple and 
‘sincere dependence and humility, “as unto 
the Lord and not unto men,” their candles 
will not be removed out of their places. 
When any church, so called, claims to include 
the whole church within its single fold, it 
establishes its title only to a name with those 
whom our Lord described as “thieves and 
robbers.” 

The period of special privileges, transmitted 
by inheritance under the Divine government, 
expired when the veil of the Temple was rent in 
‘twain at Jerusalem. Thenceforth, all the 

children of faith have Abraham for their 
father; “as many as the Lord your God 
shall call” are His peculiar people. “Them 
also I must bring * + and 
there shall be one flock and one Shepherd.” * 
Are not some even in the Society of 
Friends, open to the temptation of dwelling 
overmuch upon (not the examples, but) the 
heirlooms of its history? There has been no 
nobler record of zeal, labor and martyrdom, 
connected with the origin of any modern 
chureh. 
tion. 


+ 


Yet, in this there is for us no salva- 
There is no grace-conferring “ Yearly- 
Meeting,” as there is no Apostolic, succession. 
God is able from the very stones of the high- 
way to raise up men and women upon whom 
He will confer the name of the Friends of 
God. Our early history, as a part of the 
history of the Christian church, will, in cen- 
turies to come, be read with much more real 
and general appreciation than now, show- 
ing eminently, “what hath God wrought.” But 
to rest and build upon it now or hereafter 
would be to raise a house upon the sand. 

In th» last chapter of the Revelation, John 
writes solemnly of the invitation of the Spirit 
and the Bride, and of the testimony of the 
Book. All these point together to Him of 
whom this is written: ‘“ Other foundation can 
no man laij than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” are builded 
together for an habitatioa of God through the 
Spirit.” 


“In whom ye also 


*Joho x. 16 


fold 


In the original the word means /lock, not 
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PUBLISHER'S NoTice.—By a new law which 
went iato effect on the Ist inst., postage on pa- 
pers, instead of being paid by subscribers at the 
post-office where received, is pre-paid by the pub- 
lisher at the time of mailing. The amount is 
also reduced, being now for Friends’ Review, 10 


cents for a year, or from the Ist inst. to the end’ 


of the current volume, 6 cents. Subscribers who 
have not yet paid will please add this to their 


subscriptions when forwarded. Those who have 


already paid without postage, will find the addi- 
tion charged in their next year’s account. 


DIED. 


ALLEN. — Peacefully, at 
15th of Tenth month, 1874 
Allen, in her 29th year. 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

BROWN.—On the morning of First month tt, 1875, 
at her residence in this city, Elizabeth Brown, formerly 
of Nottingham, Cecil County, in the 84th 
year of her age. Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

HINSHAW—.At his residence near Richland, Lowa, 
Eleventh month Ist, 1874, in the 78th year of his age, 
Ezra Hinshaw, a member of Richland Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Lowa. 

This dear Friend was naturally of a 
tion; kind and obliging to his neighbors; charitable to 
the poor and oppressed ; laboring much, and contribut- 
ing liberally of his means for the emancipation and 
relief of the bondmen of the South; for the support 
of the Church and for other benevolent purposes. An 
ardent laborer in the cause of peace and temperance; 
distributing tracts and other periodicals on these and 
other subjects tending to morslity and Christianity ; 
lecturing and talking especially to the young people and 
children on the evils of war, intemperance, profane 
language and immoral conduct. Thus he labored till 
the evening before his close. His work of prepara- 
tion was done, and so well done, there remained nothing 


her resi lence, 
Alliance, 


member 


on the 
Julia Binford 
of Damascus 


,» In 


A 


Mesyland, 
A member of 


for him to do but to work for his blessed Master down | 


to his latest breath. To a friend that came in to see 
him, he said: «I cannot expect to stay here much lon- 
ger, (his heart seemed to enlarge with thankfulness), [ 
am now nearly 78 years old. T have been abundantly 
blessed through a long life, ‘Spiritually and temporally. 
I ought to be very thankful.’ 

The funeral, which was largely attended, was an im- 
pressive occasion. The twenty-third Psalm was read, 
it being a favorite of the deceased, and we belicve very 
applicable to his life and final condition. Many hearts 
were tendered and many voices raised in prayer and 
praise, and much counsel given. At the place of inter- 
ment the coffin was again opened, at the request of the 
citizens of the town, and the siudents of the seminary 
marched around it, to take the last look at their aged 
friend ; the school being adjourned for the occasion. 

STEVENS.—On the 24th of Twelfth month, 1874, 
Mary Stevens, wife of Elam Stevens, aged 54 years and 
9 months, a minister of the Gospel about 17 years. 
A member of Newberry Monthly Meeting, Tennessee. 

* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, for hence- 
forth they cease from their labors and their works do 
follow them.” 


WILLIAMS.—On the 29th of Ninth month, 1874, | 


Casper Williams, in the 85th year of his age; a beloved 
member and_elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio. 


The last two years of his life had been mostly spent ! 


lively disposi- |- 
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| at home, and the greater part of that time in his room. 
| His decline was gradual and attended at times with 
| much suffering; but through all he was favored with a 
| cheerful resignation and composure, evidencing that 
he was sweetly resting in Christ Jesus his Saviour, and 
passed quietly away without a groan or struggle, sus- 
tained to the last by the power of that grace which 
bringeth salvation. 

WINDER.—On the 4th of First month, 1875, at her 
residence, near North Lewisburg, Ohio, Hannah 
Winder, wife of Thomas Winder, in the 72d year of 
her age. Her life has been lovely, and her death was 
very calm and peaceful. Her trust was in Jesus only. 


A General Meeting will be held at Middle River, 
Warren Co., Iowa, beginning on First-day, 24th of 
First month, 1875. 

Also one at Waveland, Warren County, Iowa, begin- 
ning on Fifth-day, 18th of Second month, 1875. 

By direction of the Commiitee on General Meetings 
of Ackworth Quarterly Meeting. 

Jona. HEALTON, Clerk of Com. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following is taken from a private 
letter received in this country from a highly 
esteemed English Friend, wel! qualified to 
judge of the subjects referred to. 

BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, Enc., Tenth Mo., 24, 1874 

We have had a deeply interesting journey 
in this important Quarterly Meeting. In 
most, nearly all, of the Meetings, there is the 
appearance of a steady revival; many persons 
attending our meetings, First-day schools pros- 
pering, our younger ” friends laboring cheer- 
fully with loving hearts, and much “real at- 
tachment to our religious principles. I trust 
that the Lord is graciously at work, pouring 
out of His Spirit, and drawing nearer to Him- 
self. Many of our meetings, both for worship 
and “social” meetings, at the meeting-houses, 
have been very blessed times, for which | 
have been humbly thankful. 

We live in times of no common ee 
and importance. Many are becomi: g awak- 
ened to religious thoughtfulness; and relig- 
ious questions are more and more becoming 
the great questions of the day. I cannot but 
trust that we shall be strengthened in the 
meekness of wisdom, but in the power of a 
living and loving faith, to maintain the vant- 
age ground given us to occupy; and thus to 
hold forth the standard to the churches around 
us. But great is the need that we should 
watch unto prayer, that with the listening ear 
and willing heart we may receive and obey 
the messages of the Master's love. 


PROVIDENCE, Twelfth Mo. 31, 1874. 
| The following extract from a private letter 
| from the Overseer of the Poor of the township 
r of White Rock, Kansas, recently written to 


his sister in this vicinity, is convincing evi- 
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dence of the destitution still existing there, at | 
least in his township. The writer is a native of | 


this State, and is well known to several of our 
citizens as one whose testimony may be relied 
upon, and anything contributed for this needy 
locality, it sent to Belvidere, via St. Joseph, 
care of Joseph Smith, White Rock, Repub- 
lic county, Kansas, will without doubt be 
carefully distributed. J. CARTLAND. 


Wuite Rock, Repustic Co., Kan.) 
Twelfth Mo. 12, 1874. 5 


There will not be grain enough in this 
township for bread and seed. There are quite 
a number of families here that need assistance 
to make them any way comfortable for the 
winter, but as Overseer of the Poor I can 
only relieve those who are utterly desti- 
tute. It would move a heart of stone to see 
so many bare-footed women and children, and 
a good many men are no better clad. Most 
of the settlers came here without means, and 
what money they have obtained has been ex- 
pended in improvements and for the neces- 
saries of life, so that they are poorly prepared 
for the misfortunes that bave overtaken them. 


Township Overseers have constant cases of 


suffering brought to their notice that they 
have no power to relieve, and though it has 
been my constant study for weeks, | can see 
hope for the pcor of this township only 
through the kindness of distant friends. Can 
you get some of the kind-hearted people to 
donate out of their abundance to the poor of 
White Rock? The railroads will carry free 
all packages for the sufferers, and anything 
warm—bed-clothing, dresses and garments ot 
all kinds, boots and shoes, whatever can be 
wora or used to cover and protect them from 
the cold, will be very thankfully received by 
them. JOSEPH SMITH. 


THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 


From an occasional publication by a Mis- 
sionary Committee of Liverpool and Leeds, 
England, information of an interesting, and, 
on the whole, encouraging kind, is obtained, 
in regard to the spread of evangelical Christ- 
lanity in Spain. 

One correspondent writes thus :— 

** Maprip, Feb. 1873. 

“The Religious Tract Society's issues here 


during the past year reached the large total of 


half a million. The circulation thus far in 
the present year, has been on a yet larger 
scale. It is not to be wondered at, that with 
this, the sales of the Bible Society steadily 
increase. The short tract, telling the Gospel 


in words that win, is undoubtedly the chief 


arm on which we can depend for carrying 
saving truth into the dark places and remote 
corners of the land, and so awakening a de 
sire for the bread of life. 


- revolution. 
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“ The whole country is at present agitated, 
as you will know, by the slavery question. 
The Government proposal to abolish slaver 


in Porto Rico has awakened incredible opposi- 


tion from the rich and powerful. The meet- 
ing, however, last month in the Natioual 
Opera House, in favor of Abolition, was all 
that could be desired, for the enthusiasm 
expressed by speakers and audience. Our 
Evangelical pastor, Senor Carrasco, spoke on 
the occasion with great eloquence and power of 
conviction. Protestants here are anti-slavery 
toa man ; the Romish Church, on the contrary, 
has in no way lifted up its voice to vondemn 
the iniquity by which so many of its adherents 
live. The struggle will yet be hard, for 
against the new movement all the great 
interests of the land,—money, nobility, trade, 
agriculture, &c.—are leagued under the com- 
mon and potent sway of self-interest.” 

In a more recent letter L. B. Armstrong 
says :— 

“The future is very dark indeed. But 
meantime we have an open door for the 
preaching of the Gospel, of which we must 
avail ourselves. ‘Tracts continue to be well 
received, and in them we possess a glorious 
means for scattering a knowledge of the truth 
over the land. The sales of the Scriptures 
continue on a good scale, though not so large 
as formerly, in consequence of the Carlist 
Wherever the Carlists are in 
force, the colporteurs must flee, as their lives 
would assuredly be taken. 

“ Maprip, March 13, 1873. 

“The political changes in Spain, up to the 
present, are in favor of the Gospel. I have 
never seen such eagerness to take tracts as 
now; the better classes, who have so far stood 
aloof, now begin to ask for them in the streets, 
and not only men but also women. Infidelity 
is the terrible danger ahead.” 


Also from the same writer :— 
“ MaprRiIp, June 23, 1873. 

“In things political, change has succeeded 
change with startling rapidity sin.e our last 
communication. First came the abdication of 
honest King Amadeo; next the proclamation 
of the Republic; the assembling of another 
constituent Cortes, and the acceptance by them 
of the Federal Republic as the form of Gov- 
ernment most to the present fancy of the 
Spanish people. Let a fact which reflects 
great honour on the Cortes and government be 
told; all these radical changes have been 
effected without any bloodshed! Surely the 
hand of God is over this people for good ; 
revolutions were not so brought about in 
former days. 

“ And we can add, and do so gladly, that 
‘he things which have happened ‘ have fallen 

‘* rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel.’ 
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We learn from the Agent of the British and | 
Foreign Bible Society, that the circulation of | 
the Scriptures by sale increases ; it is a pleasant | 


sight to see the great boxes fiiled with Bibles, | 


Testaments, and Gospels, which are constantly 
leaving their Madrid depot. Nor is there, 
less disposition to receive religious tracts than | 
formerly ; on the contrary, even persons from | 
the upper class of society, the class which so | 
far has held itself entirely aloof from contact 
with any evangelical influence, are now to be 
seen accepting them respectfully, and this in 
some of the most fashionable and public parts 
of Madrid. 

“The fields are indeed white to harvest, but 
where are the laborers to enter in and reap 
them ? 

“The times are critical. The power of 
Rome lessens every day; Rome is dying in 
Spain, but dying, she evokes to complete her 
work of moral destruction a system worse 
than her own. Rome seared the conscience, 
forcing men to believe everything ; putting 
ignorant, blind credulity in the place of intelli- 
gent faith; but now another voice is heard 
saying —‘Oh, Spanish people, you have 
formerly believed too much, now believe; 
nothing ;’ and this is fast becoming the creed 
of once Catholic Spain. 


“ But, thank God, not of all; the Lord has 


pe yple, and 
act brings | 
one such to light. The pastor of the churel h 
at Granada tells us the following interesting 
story :-— 

“*TIn a village near that once famous city 
of the Moors lives a young woman, who 
obtained a Bible, read it, aud learned to love 
its truths; these became in fact tye constant 
theme of her conversation. She was already 
engaged to be married to one who did not 
share in her chs anged views with respect to 
religion, and who one day allowed himself to 
speak of the Bible as ‘that cursed book,’ add- 
ing, ‘but when we are married I will change 
all this.’ ‘How so?’ asked the maiden. ‘I 
will not allow you to read it any more.’ ‘I 
am glad you have told me this now,’ was her 
reply, ‘and such being your idea, consider 
that our engagement is ended, and you are 
now requested to leave this house.’ 

“Do not let us despise the day of small 
things. To have planted a Protestant Church 
and school in the centre of Old Castile, is of 
itself a wonder. I well remember the late 
rector of the University in Valladolid telling 
me that it would be dangerous to attemp 
such a thing, and that the result would be 
failure. 

“Looking back at the past with its failures, | 
surveying the present with its difficulties, and | 


His seven thousand amongst this -—p 
every now and then some pleasing 


the too probable future, one thought js laid | deroga Co. 


much on my mind, the absolute “need of a 
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| higher, a still more spiritual tone about all 
Christian work if a deep impression is to be 
made on the Spanish people. There is need 
of power from on high; a power which, 
| speaking for myself, I confess I have not, but 
which I long to have, to be a true witness for 
the Lord. 

“And if at this particular moment there is 
missionary work needing not only power from 
on high to do it, but faith in the doing of it, and 
patience in the suffering, it is, one may venture 
to say, worzk amongst this people so terribly 
demoralized hy centuries of Roman despotism. 

“So, while heartily thanking Christian 
friends for their pecuniary aid towards the 
work of the Lord, we beg them to remember 
another of their privileges—that of prayer for 
the workers. 

“* Brethren, pray for us, was the entreaty 
of the greatest missionary that the Church 
of God ever sent out. 

“L. B. ArnmsTrone.” 

From another correspondent :— 


“T may also notice as an event of interest 


|a meeting called by the Young Men’s Christ- 


ian Association of this city. Desirous of bring- 
ing the advantages of their society more 
widely before the commercial and other young 
men living in Madrid, the association held 
last month a social meeting, to which were 
invited at least 150 who till then were 
strangers to its labors, and strangers generally, 
it may be supposed, to the grace that bringeth 
salvation. 

* An earnest English brother has commenc- 
ed on the summer Sunday evenings open-air 
preaching to the crowds which throng the 
public walks. The Spanish preachers gen- 
‘rally would dis ourage such an innovation: 
we all remember how it was first regarded in 
our own country. If God bless, man’s judg- 
ments little impori. Thus far, whilst a few 
moved by the priests seek to oppose and urge 
the police not to permit such a proceeding, the 
crowd commonly take part with the preacher, 
and entreat him to go oa and say his say. In 
such cases, there are always some who show 
deep interest in the message of mercy an- 
nounced, and beg the speaker to return next 
Sunday. Tracts also meet with a very ready 
acceptance,” 

(To be continued 
- 

AMERICAN lead pencils are made. in Jer- 
sey City, «ntirely by machinery. From the 
time the plumbago and rough strips of cedar 
and other woods enter the machinery, until 
they are turned out together polished lead pen- 
cils, ready to be tied up in packages, no hand 
labor is required. The m: aterials used are all 
American, the plumbago coming trom Ticon- 


, New York, and the cedar from 
Fiorida. 
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THE LONDON CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE. 

THE Telegraphic Journal and other London 
journals of recent date contain detailed de- 
scriptions of the great central telegraph office, 
just completed in the British metropolis. It 


isa handsomestructure of graniteand Portland | 


stone, 500 feet by 90, and four stories high. 
Our readers may like to make a brief im- 
aginary visit to the great telegraph room, 
by far the largest in the world, occupying the 
whole of the upper floor. Its area is 20,000 
square feet, and there are two-thirds of a mile 
of mahogany instrument tables. The count- 
less ends of wires growing through the ma- 
hogany tables are each connected with an in- 
strument, and beside each instrument a card 
fixed in a stand gives the number of the 
“circuit.” These are as far as possible dis- 
tributed geographically, Scotland and Ireland 
being in one corner together, so that the room 
isa sort of telegraphic map. All the wires 
are gathered together at the “ test-hox,” a 
neat array of “terminals.” To these termi- 
nals the 440 wires are led from out-of-doors, 
and then on the irstruments at the tables, 
the object of having all the wires together at 
one point in the building being to enable the 
engineer to alter the service as may be neces- 
sary. Each terminal being numbered, the 
route of the wire is known, and it can be used 
when wanted in making up a fresh circuit, or 
line of direct communication. Every even- 


ing the telegraph service of the country is, 


altered for press purposes, ordinary wires, po 
longer wanted for private messages. being 
joined together to make direct communica- 
tion with towns in need of newspaper matter. 

This room may be considered as the brain 

of which the intricate network of wires rami- 
fying through the British Isles forms the 
branching nerves ; and this wonderful nervous 
system is incessantly thrilling through its 
every fibre with messages going and return- 
ing. We may get some idea of the work it 
does from the fact that of the thin green 
ol dotted with telegraphic strokes, no 
ess than 10,000 miles a month are used 
throughout thekingdom. The color is chosen 
as being less trying to the eyes of the clerks. 
Even these 10,000 monthly miles of telegrams 
are not nearly all, for they do not represent 
the messages of the sight and sound instru- 
ments, of which there are 6000 in use, against 
1500 automatic or recording instruments. 

All along one side of the great telegraph 
room are ranged the curved leaden tubes and 
brass fittings of the pneumatic delivery ap- 
paratus. Eighteen miles of this pneumatic 
tubing are laid to twenty-five telegraph 
stations in the City and Westminster, which 
can thus deliver their telegrams at the central 
office in parcel form faster than the meseages 
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could be sent by wire. The messages are 
enclosed, twelve or sixteen at a time, in boxes 
which are shot along the pneumatic despatch. 
The 440 wires working directly from the 
telegraph room are in communication with 
upwards of 1000 stations. The battery-room 
in the basement has 25,000 battery-cells. There 
are 300 miles of gutta-percha covered copper 
wire within the building. Three engines of 
50 horse-power each are employed for the 
pumping work of the pneumatic tubes. The 
whole cost of the building (including the land) 
and its equipment bas been £450,000, or two 
and a quarter millions of dollars. 

We have said that this London office is the 
nervous centre of the telegraphic system of 
the British Isles, but, in a sense, it is the 
centre of a net-work of electric wires encircling 
the globe and stretching its myriad branches 
through all Jands and veneath many waters. 
Every day messages pass between London and 
every important commercial place through- 
out the world. The vast distances in different 
directions through which direct communica- 
tion may be maintained from this central point 
were strikingly illustrated there one evening, 
not long ago, when the new office was visited 
by a company of government ministers and 
others. At that time, wires were worked in 
direct communication with Australia, India, 
Teheran, America, St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
Berlin. It isa trite remark that the tele- 
graph has annihilated space and time, but 
such a practical illustration of the fact as 
this gives it fresh significance and impressive- 
ness.— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 

Aware of the appalling prevalence of intem- 
perance among us, we would affectionately 
and earnestly entreat you, dear sisters, as the 
| holiday season returns, to unite with us in an 
attempt to abate this great evil, and to throw 
the arms of Christian love and protection 
around the exposed and tempted ones of our 
city. To this end we desire that we mutually 
pledge ourselves, in the name of Christ, and 
for the love of imperilled humanity, to allow 
no stimulants on our New Year’s table, or in 
our holiday entertainments; that when the 
husbands, brothers, and sons of our friends 
come to us with the kindly greetings of the 
season, we do not wrong them or ourselves by 
putting a stumbling block or occasion to fall 
in their way. 

Let us, on the contrary, meet them with a 
pure hospitality, and, wherever needed, with 
a word of sisterly sympathy and counsel. 
, Let us do our utmast to set the beginning of 
the new year for our brothers in the right 
‘direction. Will any of us dare assume the 
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solemn respons‘bility of starting the current 
of the year for any friend in a course opposite 
to purity and manly virtue? May the Lord 
make us all “wise unto that which is good 
and simple [harmless] concerning evil.” 

In behalf of the Woman’s Temperance: 
Union. 
President. 
Vice President. 
Secretary. 


Rebecca Collins, 
Helen E Brown 
Carrie McDonald, 


Phil 
THE ECONOMY OF CHARITY. 


The Pennsylvania State Board of Public 
Charities in its annual! Reports to the Legisla- 
ture has repeatedly urged the principle that 
the prevention of crime, by the care of the 
destitute aed neglected children of the Com- 
monwealth, is not high duty, but the! 
very best economy. The cost of training a 
child in the way of virtuous living, as com 
pared witl 1 the maintaining of a criminal in 
the penitentiary, or the insane pa who 
has destroyed his own mind by dissipation, in 
the almshouse, at the C 
sioners of Public Charities have ec 
press upon the Legislature th 
of providing by law for 
education these 
the wisdom of this p 
og niz d |} Vv int lligent D 

One of the most start il] 
the fearfvl cost which neglected cri 
upon the State, and the dreadfu 
wretchedness pauperism 


From the adelphia Evening Bulletin 
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ustrations of 
me inflicts 
ritanee of 
thus entailed 
given bya 
York, Dr. 
x1 a case known 
amaziug as it is 
crime, we have 


inhe 
and 
upon society, has recently 
most reputable physician of New 
Harris, who has recently sta 
to him, the truth of which, 
in its record of perpetual 
reason to question. 

Dr. Harris states that in a small village in 
a county on the Upper Hudson, about seventy 
years ago, a young girl was set adrift on the 
casual charity of the inhabitants. She became 
the mother of a long race of criminals and 
paupers, and her progeny has cursed the county 
ever since. The county records show two 
hundred of her descendants who have been 
criminals. In one single generation of her 
unhappy line there were twenty children; of 
these three died in infancy aud seventeen sur- | 
vived to maturity. Of the seventeen, nine 
served in the State prisons for high crimes an | 
aggregate term of fifty years, while the others 
were frequent inmates of jails and peniten-| 
tiaries and almshouses ! OF the nine hundred | 
descendants, through six generations, from | 
this unhappy girl who was left on the village | 
streets and abandoned in her childhood, a 
great number have been idiots, 
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hundred of the more vigorous are on record 


| as criminals. 


This neglected little child has thus cost the 
county authorities, in the effects she has trans- 
mitted, hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the expense and care of criminals and pau- 
pers, besides the untold damage she has ir- 
flicted on property and . public morals. 
Seventy years ago, the people at large took 
small concern about such matters. They had 
little appreciation either of the moral or 
economical obligations which the State owed 
to itself and to its children. And out of this 
common indifference and ignorance have 
grown results such as these; results whose 
influence must project themselves into the 
future generations of this poor child of crime 
and neglect, for all time to come. And if 
from asingle root, not only two hundred 
criminals, but a long line of idiots, drunkards, 
lunatics and paupers sprung, to be a 
burden and scourge and cost upon 
how shall the results of 
neglect in other cases 


mated ? 


have 
soc] ty, 
aggregate similar 
thousands of be esti 
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CTION OF CAMPHOR ON PLANT LIFE 

In the latter part of the last century 
experiments were made in England, upon the 
stimulating action of camphor on ee A 
tulip, placed in a solution of camphor, showed 
vigorous growth, and was longer in withering 
than othe tu ip slips of the same kind, 
placed in ordinary water; and a withering 
yellow iris ese h treatment with camphor 
seemed, for some hours, endowed with new 
life. Barton to the conclusion that 
camphor is a more powerful stimulant for 
P lants than any other known substance; and 
he compared its action to that of spirituous 
liquors, or of opium, on the human body, 
when taken in certain quantity. These al- 
most forgotten experiments have heen recently 
repeated, in new forms, by M. Vogel, 


Munich, with very similar results. 


some 


came 


f 


ol 
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THe astronomical discoveries of 1874, 
apart from those which may have been made 
by observers of the transit of Venus, were 
few and comparatively unimportant. Six 
asteroid planets were discovered, two by 
American astronomers and three by Palisa, 
at Pola, near Berlin. Of the four comets 


| discovered in 1874, that of Coggia only was 


especially interesting. The meteoric shower 
of November 14th has this year entirely 
failed, and, according to Mr. Daniel Kirk- 
wood, of Bloomington, Indiana, no further 
return of meteors in considerable numbers 


imbeciles, can be expected till near the close of the cen- 


drunkards, lunatics and paupers; but two! tury.—Publie Ledger. 
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From the (London) Christian. 


D. L. MOODY. 


Very often inleed have I heard Christian 
people, and especially ministers, endeavoring 
to answer the question, “‘ Wherein lies the se- 
cret of Mr. Moody’s marvelous power as an 
evangelist and teacher?” for he is more than 
an evangelist, as his Bible readings, in- 
tended mainly for Christians, abundantly 
prove. It is really not easy, perhaps not pos- 
sible, to say wherein his great and acknowl- 
edged strength lies. He is physically a man 
of iron. He moveson like some great steam- 
engine, making its way through and over 
crowds of men. His secretaries and members 
of committee are being constantly laid aside 
for a day or two by incessant toil, but Mr. 
Moody, on whom the great strain and pressure 
of the work is falling by night and by day, 
seems to receive an increase of strength, vi- 
gor, and elasticity, for every new day’s en- 
gagements. His physical energy is something 
prodigious. But it is not in thi 
lies; he is “ mighty in the Scriptures. 
ms literally to be “‘a man 
The word of Christ dwetls in him richly. As 
a rule, his Bible-readings are wonderful. Our 
Biblical critics would not, indeed, stand over 
all his interpretations, but the spiritual insight 
he has got into the word administers a stern 
rebuke to most us, 
others. No finer illustration, and, to a can 
did mind, no more convincing proof, of the 
divinity of holy Scripture, could be desired, 
than is afforded by one of 
ings. The adaptation of the Bible, and of the 
Christ of the Bible, to the deep and multi- 
form needs of human heart—of every 
human heart—is brought hom= to one with 
the force of a resist! demonstration. Let 
any of our superiicia who affect to 
laugh at our Bible—at least, at the idea of 
its being the product of any special divine 
inspiration —let them try a course of readings 
of Shakespeare or Goethe in the same way. 
Will they succeed in drawing these eager 
anxious, tearful crowds day after day from 
among all classes of the people? What is 
the explanation? Will our philosophers tell 
us? 

It was said of Stephen that he was “ full of 
faith and power,” and it is added, “he did 
great wonders and miracles among the people.” 
That Mr. Moody is “full of power,” no one 
doubts who has heard him, especially for days 
or weeks together. I am persuaded that his 
great power arises in large measure from his 
great faith—‘ full of faith and power.” He 
believes in these eternal realities—in God, sin, 
the judgment, heaven, hell. He believes, and 
therefore speaks. His intense realization of 


his power 
He 
ho yk.”’ 
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of one 
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of ministers as well as 


these Bible-read- 
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eternal things, he succeeds, by the power of the | 
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| Holy Spirit, in transfusing, as it were, into the 

hearts of many of his hearers. They are made 
to feel that these things are realities—tremend- 
/ous realities. And he has faith to believe 
that he has been sent by God, and that God 
will bless the word spoken by him. He 
expects saving results at every meeting. He 
believes himself warranted to expect saving 
results, from the promises of God, and from 
the fact that God, as he knows, has sent him 
to offer salvation to the people in his name. 
Herein lies one great, we imagine the great, 
secret of his unprecedented success. “ Full of 
faith,” he is “full of power,” and does great 
wonders and (spiritual) miracles among the 
people. 


WHO SHALL ROLL US AWAY THE STONE. 


In the dim chill morning twilig! 
Sad and slow, 
To the tomb beyon 
The Marys go. 
rhrough the silent streets 
And through 
Where the crowd 
With sh 
le them ( 
In shadow 
And shuddering the 
lo seel 
But as on they 
In anxious t 
« Who from the 
Shall roll the 
The sun rose over th 
With ol 
stone fri 
Was rolled away 
No need was the! 
The Lord 
Had put fort! 
And bur 
Through deat 
With do ibt ar 
She knew to the bl 
Her steps drew 
But ever and aye ca 
In anxious t 
‘ Who from the st 
Shall roll the stone: 
she fell asleep, and when morning’s 
Beamed on her f ‘ 
smile of Christ’s own peace was on it; 
We trusted His grace 
rhe Sun of righteousne 
With healing ray, 
stone from the door of the set 
Was rolled away. 
mourner beside the darksome chasm 
Which hides thy dead, 
There are angel forms that stand beside thee ; 
Lift up thy head. 
Hark to the heavenly messages they bring thee, 
« The Lord hath risen,” 
Hath vanquished forever death’s mighty power, 
And burst His prison. 
The loved still live, for their Saviour liveth, 
They are at rest, 
Nor tear, nor fear, nor pain, shall reach them 
Forever blest. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the roth inst. 


ENGLAND.—By an explosion of “fire damp” ina 


coal, mine at Rotherham, Yoikshire, on the 5th, a num- 


ber of persons were killed. 


the Assembly on the 6th, urgently requesting, Ist, the 
passage of a bill creating a second Chamber; 2d; pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the existing government 
until 1880, in case of MacMahon’s death before the ex- 
piration of his term; 3d, that when the second Cham- 
ber is organized, both Chambers shall decide upon a deti- 
nite government to succeed the Septennate. After the 
reading of the message, a motion was made that the 


constitutional bills be placed on the order of the day | 


after the army bill, and that priority be given to the 
second Chamber bill. This motion was supported by 
the Ministry, but was rejected by a vote of 450 to 420, 
the majority including all sections of the left or Repub- 
licans, the Legitimists, and the Bonapartists. In con- 


sequence of this defeat, the Ministry resigned, but the | 


President declined to accept their resignations until he 
should succeed in forming a Cabinet from the new 
majority in the Assembly. 
majority were invited to undertake the task, but none 
succeeded, and on the roth the President communicated 
to the Council of Ministers the result of his interviews 
with the various leaders, and requested the present 
Ministers to retain their posts until the Assembly comes 
to a vote on the constitutional bills, and a new govern- 
ment is formed. All consented except Chabaud LaTour, 
Minister of the Interior. 

A proposal for a dissolution of thé Assembly is said 
to have been numerously signed by,members of the 
party of the Left. 

SpAIN.—The Bank of Spain has ad¥anced the Gov- 
vernment Treasury at Madrid 40,000,006 reals. 


It is said that all the great powers hawe authorized | 


their representatives at Madrid to enter into semi-official 
relations with the new government. 

Two Protestant newspapers have been suppressed in 
Madrid. Simultaneously with this fact appeared the 
announcement that Alfonso had sent a telegram confirm- 
ing the Ministerial appointments, and expressing the 
hope that an era of real liberty, peace and forgetfulness 
of past discords, will now be inaugurated. 

The new King sailed from Marseilles on the 8th, and 
arrived at Barcelona onthe gth. He was welcomed by 
the city authorities and a crowd of citizens. The next 
day he set off via Valencia for Madrid, expecting to 
reach the latter city on the 12th, 

A number of Catalonian corporations, it is said, have 


invited the ex-Queen Isabella to take up her residence | : : : ; 
® I ‘the old Clerk. The Conservative members and their 

CHINA AND JAPAN.—It is reported that further diffi- 
culties between the governments of these two countries | 


in Barcelona. 


are anticipated, in consequence of Japan having offered 
some objections to fulfilling the Formosan treaty. 

SouTH AFRicA.—Advices from Cape Town to the 
16th ult. give information that the country has been 
visited by a terriffic storm. 
cane, and disastrous floods prevailed. Many vessels 
were wrecked, and property was greatly damaged, both 
on land and water. 


West Arrica.—England has determined to consti- 


tute its settlements at Sierra Leone, and on the river | 


Gambia, into one colonial government, to be called the 
«© West African Seitlements.”’ 

SouTH AMERICA.—An attempt at revolution has 
recently been made in Venezuela, but at the latest 
advices, two of the insurgent leaders had been captured, 
and the President with a considerable army, was march- 
ing to attack the remaining revolutionary forces. A 


Various members of that | 


| fair election. 


b present. 


The wind blew a hurri- | 


| claiming $100,000 damages. 


——————— 


speedy triumph of the government, and the restoration 
of peace, were hoped for. 

West INDIES.—A treaty between Hayti and San 
Domingo has been ratified. 

In Cuba, the proclamation of Alfonso as King of 
Spain, has excited no special enthusiasm, though a ma- 


: | jori the Spaniards, especially army officers, appea 
FRANCE.—President MacMahon sent a message to | jority of P “I y 7 a 


pleased with the change. Slaveholders, it is said, con- 


| sider themselves more secure, as a majority of the Min. 


istry are believed to be pro-slavery. The Ministers are 
said to have offered the position of Captain General of 


| Cuba to Valmaseda, who formerly held it, but he will 


not accept it unless he is granted a reinforcement of 
20,000 men, which he deems necessary to subdue the 
insurrection. It is also said that he will propose a plan 
for the gradual abolition of Slavery. 


DomgEstic.—In Louisiana, the meeting on the 4th 
inst. of the Legislature lately elected, was attended with 
some extraordinary circumstances. The election, on 
the 2d of Eleventh month, appears to have been con- 
ducted, in many places, very carelessly, and the returns 
were so irregular in form that the State Returning 
Board, whose duty is to examine and compile those re- 
turns, were unable to report until the 24th ult. They 
rejected a number of polls, on the ground that such in- 
timidation or violence had been used as to prevent a 
The result was that the «« Conservatives” 
and “Republicans” in the Legislature were nearly 
balanced, and fears were entertained that the organiza- 


| tion of that body might be accompanied by disorder 


and even violence. Gen. Emory, the commander of 
the U. S. forces, placed a portion of his troops under 
the direction of Gov. Kellogg, to be employed in pre- 
serving the peace. When the Legislature convened, in 
the*lower House, the Clerk of last session, as usual, 
presided, and called the roll of those who had heen 
certified by the Returning Board as elected, 102 being 
The Conservatives then oftered a motion to 
elect a temporary speaker, and although the clerk re- 
fused to entertain the motion, it was voted upon, de- 


| clared carried, and the member named was installed, 


administered the oath to the members, and appointed 
temporary officers. Four or five persons were admitted, 
by vote, as members from contested parishes which had 
been referred to the Legislature by the Returning 
Board. A permanent Speaker was voted for, and de- 
clared elected, the Republican members protesting, 
mostly refusing to vote, and attempting to withdraw, 
which the sergeants-at-arms endeavored to prevent. 
At this juncture, Gen. DeTrobriand, the commander of 
the U. 5S. troops placed at Gov. Kellogg’s disposal, ap- 


| peared with a party of soldiers, and under instructions 
| from the Governor, ejected the five members who had 


not been returned by the Returning Board, and replaced 


Speaker retired, the Republicans returned, elected a 
Speaker, admitted two or three members from the con- 
tested parishes, received and read the Governor’s Mes- 
sage, and adjourned. The Senate appears to have or- 
ganized without difficulty, the Conservative members 
absenting themselves. At the latest dates, no further 
disturbance had occurred. Two of the ejected mem- 
bers have brought suit in the United States Circuit 
Court, against Gens. Sheridan, Emory and DeTrobriand, 
The Conservative mem- 
bers have forwarded to Congress a statement of their 
case. 

General Sheridan, who had been dispatched to New 
Orleans shortly before these occurrences, with consider- 
able discretionary power, issued an order on the 4th inst., 
assuming control of the Department of the Gulf, com- 
prising Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi, and the 
Gulf posts to Key West, except those on Mobile Bay, 
and making it a Department of the Military Division of 


the Missouri, which is under his command. 





